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the use of the title Reverenn, and had subsequently 
CHURCH AND STATE, ECCLESIASTICAL carried out this resolution by simply designating in its 
TITLES, &c. columns, individuals as ministers of such and such cha- 
WE are now and then furnished with cheering evi- pels. os this subject the editor of the print to which we 
dences of the progress of enlightened feeling on the ic ee ar tnts item of intelligence offers these ap- 
other side of the Auantic. ‘The public mind abroad, ree and lasteuctive remarks. 
is becoming awakened to a consideration of the evils! ., . It admits not of question for #moment, that 
flowing from the anti-christian and unhallowed con- this being ‘called of men, Rabbi,”—this giving 
nexion of church and state, and we are encouraged and taking of titles, whether that of “ Rever- 
vo believe that the time is not far distant when a sep-|€"d,”’ or any other, has-no warrant from Scrip- 
aration (an event so much to be desired), will take| ture, but is a relic of Popery—and though it 
place between the corrupt hierarchy and the civil go-| may be admitted to be an abuse of minor conse- 
vernment of England. ‘The abuses and enormities | quence, still there seems room for indulging the 
engendered by the present unnatural alliance, no one hope, that TrurH IS MAKING PROGRESS—that 
unacquainted with the practical operations of the sys- light is beginning to break in, and the result will 


tem can sufficiently conceive; nor is it withi > : . . . . 
compass of lan tod e, ade uatel yo dege a bag " timately be, that it will shine “‘ more and more 
aw? peoauay ™- | unto the perfect day.”’ 


Qn this subject, that great and good man and faithful . 
minister of Christ, Job Scott, when on a religious “ It is satisfactory to know, that public atten- 


visit to Friends of England in the year 1793, ap- Hon is now increasingly turned towards this and | 
pears to have felt most deeply and painfully. Afver other similar corruptions ; but whether near i 
adverting to the general evils of the system ; its op- | emote may be the day that shall witness the | 
pressive and cruel effects on the civil community ;| general revival of Primitive Christianity, there | 
. and the exactions of the upper upon the lower cler-| remains not the shadow of a doubt, that the | 
gy, he ep we tao tee ee eee standard comes far short of 
and in some way or other he will ovina and shake a a. dq j beh sa er om acu py eee 
earth, and also this false heaven, this ‘vain and op- r a ae g aaa a macnn on 
pressive ministry, and rend the power from the idle, eo oo nt i SDEY, Can ARUMsE to nope 
lordly clergy. But, whatever be the means, so that git 4 “hong eanacs arisen BOs $0: REEAER 13t 
by playing the part of the unprofitable servant, 


it is in the pure counsel of God, my very soul breathes : . . 
to the Almighty that he may in the way of his own hiding their talent in a napkin, or placing their 


good pleasure, hasten the dowWnfall of protestant Ba- light under a bushel, me regards the disuse of| 
bylon; rend the power of the idle, useless clergy, | flattering titles—the subject now in hand—or 


and thus emauvipars Ue pouple fem ae vue — pape Smee 1-8 "et 
7 ee ¢ > +6 r > - 
and oppression they groan under, that the earth may trust—all of them absolutely ne “pssary to be in- | 


enjoy her sabbaths again.’’ And again. * God is ari- troduced, before the work ofRedurip mation from | 
sing and will shake and remove them out of the way; chy a can be said to be complet is 
and their domination shall be remembered with ab-| ‘This application, or rather misapplication of the 
horrence.”—J. Scott’s Journal, vol i. p. 429, 430. | term Reverend, to men who have no other claim to | 
And while we in this republican land boast of | it,than that which they derive from a theological degree, | 
our happy exemption from a burden so grievous, |! have ever regarded as a practice alike reproachful 
let us not flatter ourselves that we are wholly unex-| to those who give, and those who receive this absurd | 
posed to danger from a similar quarter. It may be | title. Itis not only an abuse of language utterly | 
asked, are there sufficient grounds to justify the be-| inconsistent with truth and reason ; but its obvious | 
lief that the influence of priesteraft is on the wane in | effect is to perpetuate distinctions that have no foun- | 
this country? Who that has properly reflected on {dation in nature; that are anti-christian In their ori- | 
this subject, and that has carefully observed the | gin, and anti-republican in their tendency, It is | 
signs of the times, will not pause before he| therefore high time that this pernicious custom 
venture to answer this question in the affirmative? (which it is to be feared is becoming more the vogue 
Atno period of our history perhaps (and it is no/in this country), were totally abandoned. ve 
proof of the increase of vital religion), has a hireling| The disuse of flattering titles, as well as similar de- 
ministry more firmly intrenched itself in the public} viations from established modes of expression on the 
esteem, than at the present moment. In almost every | part of our society, are not to be esteemed as mere 
grand movement whether religious, moral or politi- | peculiarities adopted from caprice or in lulged froin 
eal, its ageney is invoked in order to sanction the | affectation and the love of singularity. Mhev are not 
enterprise, and to give it effect and popularity. ‘The | to be accounted as conventional habits, assumed sole- 
efforts that are now making by the clergy to promote |ly for the purpose of rendering | us distinguishable 
@ superstitious veneration for the first-day of the} from other religious bodies. ‘This is an effect, not 
week, and to control the civil action of the state le-|the motive or cause. The experience of early 
gislatures on this subject, (in which they have already | Friends as well as of many in the present day abun- 


For the Intelligencer. 


j 
| 


j 


partially sueceeded), are a sufficient indication of the | dantly confirms the fact that these peculiarities (as 
boldness of their designs and the alarming extent of| they have been rather disparagingly termed by some 
their influence. modern writers who have undertaken to expound our 

Never perhaps, was it more incumbent on the | doctrines), have had a much higher and more 
1 mbers of our society to guard yigilantly against| substantial origin, But we have evidence on 
t encroachments of a hireling ministry ; to look | this point nearer at home, and more decisive and sa- 
. \totheir testimony on this point—a testimony tisfactory than any human testimony. Every obli- 
‘  ththey cannot too carefully or too assiduously | gation which is purely Divine and which is designed | 
c’ ish, and the importance of which to the present and | as a fixed rule to regulate our intercouse w ith Our | 
f ‘e happiness of mankind they cannot too highly | fellow-man, has respect not only to the particular | 





appreciate. My thoughts have been directed in this | state of individuals, but to the general condition of so- | 


channel, by observing froin a British journal “devo-| ciety, and is intended ty promote some permanent | 
ted chiefly to the interests of the Society of Friends,” | and universal good, or to remove some powerful and | 
that the Nonconformist, a paper * noted for its able | inveterate evil. It has relation not only to the eal 
exposure of the evils attending the connection of the | seut but to the future, However small or unimpor- | 


ejuteh with the state,” had concluded to discontinue | tant it may appear in itself, it develops its true char- | 


acter and discovers its true effects by the influence 
which it exerts on the moral and religious sentiments 
of mankind; thus practically demonstrating the 
truth of the maxim that “little things are great to lit- 
tle man.” 

Solid and unprejadiced reflection, apart from edu- 
cational bias, cannot fail to convince us that the con- 
scientious practice of our society in declining the 
use of vain compliments and of idle and honorary 
epithets, has its foundation in truth and reason ; that 
it is calculated to foster a manly and healthy feeling 
of self-respect; to maintain the natural relations of 
society on their proper basis ; and, for these reasons, 
has unquestionably an obvious bearing and necessary 
influence on human welfare. For whatever pro- 
motes a childish veneration for any clase of 
men on no other grounds than the supernu- 
inerary advantages which a _ peculiar mode of 
education is supposed to confer ; whatever in’ reli- 
gious intercourse encourages a slavish dependance, 
and an implicit relianee on others for the means, of 
knowledge to which they have no easier access than 
ourselves, must produce a very deteriorating and un- 
propitious effect on the general character of mankind. 
Hence the ground of our testimony in relation to 
tie particular subject under consideration, I intend 
ona future occasion to refer more specifically to 
what have been termed the peculiarities of Friends. 
In the mean time I would invite my young friends to 
an intelligent and careful examination of these testi- 
monies (as they are more consistently called), confi- 
dent that they will discover nothing in them that, 
viewed in the proper light, will not be found agreea- 
ble to truth, reason and philosophy. N. 

J. FOTHY ~ 
’ 





: "GION. 3... Aa 

In this year (1740) John. Fothergill, though 
under much bodily weakness, attend the Year- 
ly Meeting in London, wherein, at the desire of 
his brethren, he gave a concise but instructive 
account of his late visit to America, the state of 
Friends, the increase of the Society in some 
places, and its declining state in others, with the 
causes which had most obviously contributed to 
produce this. He observed that as the elders 
of the people were. preserved in freshness and 
zeal, under a diligent care for the growth of 
spiritual religion, truth increased, good order 
was preserved, the discipline kept up, and the 
youth, in many places, tender and hopeful. On 
the contrary, where those who were of the first 
rank, both in respect to age and situation in life, 
declined in their religious care ; when the spirit 
of this world suppressed the tender desires after 
riches of a durable nature; there, weakness, 
disorder, and unfaithfulness, were too obyious, 
and a, daily decay of real piety, as well as of 
numbers, prevailed, to the grief of the honest- 
hearted, and the loss of those who unhappily 
suffered this corrupting spirit to take place. He 
pointed out ina clear manner, some parts where 
these effects appeared, and the deep sorrow 
which attended him when amongst those whose 
conduct occasioned these consequences. 


A STOUT ROPE, 


A rope has just been spun by the Gourock rope- 


| work company, which exceeds in its dimensines any- 


thing of the kind ever manufactured on the Clyde. 
It is 672 feet in length, and 11% inches in cireumfe- 
renee, and weighs 32cwt. 2qrs. 7lb. It was finished 
in three hours. It is intended for a co:l-pit near 
Glasgow. 
































































NEWCASTLE prow TYNE ASSOCIATION FOR 
6 GENERAL ARBITRATION. 
: athe ’taWn of Neweasile upon Tyne, a number 
of disputes were continually arising on the subject of 
-shipping concerns which were referred to the deci- 
sion of the laws. ‘hese decisions were often grie- 
viously expensive. They were, besides, frequently 
different from what seafaring persons conceived to 
be just. ‘Ihe latter cireumstance was attributed to 
the ignorance of lawyers in maritime affairs. Much 
money was therefore often expended, and no one sa- 
tisfied. Some Quakers in the neighbourhood, in 
‘Conjunction with others came forward with a view of 
obviating these evils. ‘I"hey proposed arbitration as 
aremedy. It met with some opposition at first, but 
principally from the gentleman of the law. After ha- 
ving, however, shown the impropriety of many of 
the legal verdicts that had_been given, they had the 
pleasure of seeing their plan publicly introduced and 
sanctioned. Forin the month of June, 1793, a num- 
ber of gentlemen respectable for their knowledge in 
mercantile and maritime affairs, met at the 
Trimity-ball in Neweastle, and associated them- 
selves for these and other purposes, calling themselves 
“« The Newcastle upon T'yne Association for general 
Arbitration.” 

‘This association was to have four general meet- 
ings in the year, one in each quarter, at which they 
were to receive cases. For any urgent matter, how- 
ever, which might occur the clerk was to have the 
power of calling a special meeting. 

Each person, on delivering a case, was to pay a 
small fee. Out of these fees the clerk’s salary and 
incidental expenses were to be paid. But the sur- 
plus was to be given to the poor. 

The parties were to enter into ai bitration-bonds, as 
is usual upon such occasions. 

Each party was to choose out of this association 
or stanling committee, one arbitrator for himself, and 
the association were to choose or to ballot for a third. 
And here it will be proper to observe, that this stand- 
ing association appeared to be capable of affording 
arbitrators equal to the decision of every case. For, 
if the matter in dispute between the two parties were 
to happen to be a mercantile question, there were 
merchants in the association: If a question relative 
to shipping, there were ship-owners in it: If a ques- 
tion of insurance, there were insurance-brokers also. 


A man could hatJly fail of having his#or the task. 
~xnvugn tnis béautiful institution was ‘thus pubtic- 


ly introduced, and introduced with considerable ex- 
pectations and applause, cases came in but slowly. 
Custom and prejudice are not to be rooted out in a 
moment. In process of time, however, several were 
offered, considered, and decided, and the presump- 
tion was, that the institution would have grown with 
time. Of those cases which were determined, some, 
relating to ships, were found to be particularly intri- 
cate, and cost the arbitrators considerable time and 
trouble. The verdicts, however, which were given, 
were in all of them satisfactory. ‘The Institution, at 
length became so popular, that, incredible to relate, 
its own popularity destroyed it! So many persons 
were ambitious of the honour of becoming members 
of the committee, that some of inferior knowledge, 
and judgment, and character, were too hastily admit- 
ted into it. ) 











the comforts of such of the poor, as were to distin- 


guish themselves by their good behaviour, whether | books are properly 
as laborers for farmers, manufacturers, or others. By men—wh 
these means also many of the quarrels in parishes} actions past men did : 
might be settled to the mutual satisfaction of the par-| whateoever lies there. 


ties concerned, and in so short a space of time, as to class of books 
1d alsafely recommended as 


Those, on the other hand, who books—the preliminary to all right and full under- 
ions, would be amply | standing of anything we can expect to find in books. 


prevent them from contracting a rancorous al 
wounding edge. 
were to assist in these arbitrati 
repaid : for they would be thus giving an opportuni- 
ty of growth to the benevolence of their affections, 
and they would have the pleasing reflection, that the 
tendency of their labours would be to produce peace 
and good will amongst men.—Clarkson. 


—_—s 


From Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal. 
ADVICE TO YOUNG MEN. 


THERE appears in one of those small country pa- 
pers* to whith we recently adverted, the following 
admirable letter by Mr. Carlyle, author of *Past and 
Present,’ * Heroes and Hero-Worship,’ and other 
well known publications. + It was addressed,’ says 
our authority, * to a young man who had written to 
Mr. Carlyle desiring his advice as to a proper choice 
of reading, and it would appear also, as to his con- 
duct in general. It is now, we believe, printed for 
the first time ; and we most earnestly recommend it 
to the attention of our youthful readers, as con‘ain- 
ing advice of the most valuable and practical descrip- 
tion, and pregnant with truths with which they can- 
not be too well acquainted. ‘he young are too 
much inclined to be dissatisfied with their actual con- 
dition, and to neglect their immediate duties in vain 
aspirations after others beyond their lot; and they 
need the monitions of such a kind, but vigorous and 
emphatic adviser as Mr. Carlyle, and to have it im- 
pressed on their minds, that 





To do 
That which before us lies in daily life 
Is the prime wisdom.’ 

Dear Sir—Some time ago your letter was deliv- 
ed me; I take literally the first free half hour I have 
had sinee to write you a word of answer. 

It would give me true satisfaction could any ad- 
vice of mine contribute to forward you in your hon- 
orable course of self-improvement, but a long expe- 
rience has taught. me shahiwhy” advice is" so seldom 
followed ; this RIENM, namely, that it so seldom, and 
can almost nevp be, rightly given. No man knows 
the state of another; it is always to some more or 
less imaginary man that the wisest and most honest 
adviser is speaking. 

As to the books which you—whom I know so lit- 
tle of—should read, there is hardly anything definite 
that can be said. For one thing, you may be strenu- 
ously advised to keep reading. 


which an opportunity would be afforded of adding to ill 
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ustrations I recommend Johnson’s advice to yon. 
Another thing, and only one other, [ will say. All 
the record of the history of past 
at thoughts past men had in them—what 
the summary of all books 
It is on this ground that the 
specifically named History can be 
the basis of all study of 


Past history, and especially the past history of one’s 
own native country, everybody may be advised to 
begin with that. Let him study that faithfully + in- 
numerable inquires will branch out from it; he has 
a broad beaten highway, from which all the country 
is more or less visible; there travelling let him 
choose where he will dwell. 

Neither let mistakes and wrong directions—of 
which every man, in his studies and elsewhere, falls 
into many—<discourage you. ‘There is precious in- 
struction to be got by finding that we are wrong.— 
Let a man try faithfully, manfully to be right, he will 
grow daily more and more right. Itis, at bottom, 
the condition on which all men have to cultivate 
themselves. Our very walking is an incessant fall- 
ing—a falling and a catching of ourselves before we 
come actually to the pavement !—it is emblematic of 
all things a man does. 

In conclusion, I will remind you it is not books 
alone, or by books chiefly, that a man becomes in all 
points a man. Study todo faithfully whatsoever 
thing in your actual situation, there and now, you 
find either expressly or tacitly laid to your charge ;° 
that is your post; stand in it like a true soldier.— 
Silently devour the many chagrins of it, as all hu- 
man situations have many ; and see you aim not to 
quit it without doing all that it, at least, required of 
you. A man perfects himself by work much more 
than by reading. ‘They area growing kind of men 
that can wisely combine the two things—wisely, vali- 
antly, ean do what is laid to their hands in their 
present sphere, and prepare themselves withal for 
doing other wider things, if such lie before them, 

With many good wishes and encouragements I 
remain, yours sincerely, ‘THomas CARLYLE, 

Cuetsea 13th March, 1843. 

* Cupar and St. Andrews Monthly Advertiser. 


From the New Vork ‘Trihnne 
A BENEVOLENT JUDGE. 

The following is selected from a great number of 
most interesting facts collected by Horace Mann, 
E'sq., in his very able and eloquent Report to the 
Massachusetts Board of Educ:tion. 

“At the head of a private Orphan House in Potts- 
dam, Prussia, is the venerable Von 'Tiirk.—Accor- 
ding to the laws of his country Von ‘Tiirk is a no- 
bleman. His talents aud acquisitions were such 


Any good book, any | that at a very early age he was elevated to the bench. 


| . « ' ica . , it ais mm: r 
00k that is wiser than yourself, will teach you} This was, probably, an office for life, and was at- 


something—a great many things, indirectly and di-| tended with honors and emoluments. 


rectly, if your mind be open to learn. 


He officiated 


This old) as Judge for fourteen years; i 

years; but in the couse of 
As j ' - ie ; . ; ’ ae ’ ise oO 
counsel of Johnson’s is also good, and universally | this time, so many criminal cases 


were brought be- 


ap i oa a _——* : > r , e - , é 7 , x 
pplicable Read the book you do honestly feel | fore him for adjudication, whose only cause and ori- 


a wish and curiosity to read.’ ‘The very wish and 
curiosity indicates that you, then and there, are the 
person likely to get good of it. * Our wishes are 


| gin were so plainly referrable to early neglect in the 
, : - 

culprit’s education that the noble heart of the Judge 

could no longer bear to pronounce sentence of con- 


oresen i nents abilities;’ that is < + i i 
| ineuts of our capabilitics;’ that is a noble say- | demnation against the prisoners ; for he looked upon 


‘fy 
} Ss , » ‘_ « © . . , ; P 
Ihe consequence was, that people dared | ing, of deep encouragement to all true men; appli- 


not > 7 : aare « rlitie . avery ; ‘ 
ot trust their affairs to the abilities of every mem-| cable to our wishes and efforts in regard to reading 
5 , 5 


ber ; and the institution expired, after having rendered 
important services to numerous individuals who had 
tried it. 

When we consider that this institution has been 
tried, and that the scheme of it has been found prae- 
ticable, it is a pity that its benefits should have been 
confined, and this for so short a period, to a single 
town. Would it not be desirable, if, in every dis- 
trict, a number of farmers were to give in their names 
to form 2 standing committee, for the settlement of 
disputes between farmers? or that there should be a 
similar institution among manufacturers, who should 
decide between one manufacturer and another? 
Would it not also be desirable, if, in every parish, a 
number of gentlemen, cr other respectable persons, 
were to associate for the purpose of accomodating | 
the differences of each other? For this beautiful 
system is capable of being carried to any extent, ~nd 
of being adapted to all stations and conditions of life. 
By these means numerous litile funds might be es- 

lished in numerous districts, from the surplus of 


as to other things. Among all the objects that look 
wonderful or beautiful to you, follow with fresh 
hope the one which looks wonderfullest, beautiful- 
lest. You will gradually find, by various trials 
(which trials see that you make honest, manful ones 
not silly, short, fitful ones | what is for you the sai 
derfullest, beautifullest—what is your true element 
and province, and be able to profit by that. ‘True 
desire, the monition of nature, is much to be attended 
to. But here, also, you are to discriminate carefully 
between true desire and false. ‘The medical men tell 
us we should eat what we truly have an appetite for; 
but what we only falsely have an appetite for we 
should resolutely avoid. It is very true; and flim- 
sy, desultory readers, who fly from foolish ‘book, to 
fuolish book, and get good of none and mischiet of 
all—are not these as foolish, unhealthy eaters, who 
mistake their superficial false desire afier spiceries 
and confectionaries for their real appetite, of which 
even they are not destitute, though it lies far deeper 

far quieter, after solid nutritive food? With these 


them as men who, almost without a paradox, might 
be called guiltless offenders. While holding the 
office of Judge he was appointed School Inspector. 
The paramount importance of the latter office grew 
upon his mind as he executed its duties, until at last 
he came to the full conception of the grand and sa- 
cred truth—how much more intrinsically honorable 
is the vocation of the teacher who saves from crime 
and from wrong, than of the magistrate who waits 
till they are committed and then avenges them, He 
immediately resigned his office of Judge with its lit- 
tle tenure and its salary ; travelled to Switzerland, 
where he placed himself under the eare of Pestalozzi, 
and after availing himself of three years’ instruction 
of that celebrated teacher, he returned to take charge 
of an Orphan Asylum, Since that time he has devo- 
ted his whole life to the care of the neglected and the 
destitute. He lives in as plain and unexpensive a 
style as our well-off farmers and mechanics, and de- 
votes his income to the welfare of the needy. Iwas 
told by his personal friends that he not only deprived 
himself of the luxuries of life but submitted to many 
privations in order to appropriate his small ineome 


OE ane sade deat * 
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. it —e av ee “rns a and that) is earried by the wind away from the surface of the | ces of its powers on almost everything of a metallic 
is wife and family cordially shared such privations| earth, whence it arose. There i i 
| ) i e it arose, ere it perhaps meets | nature near to the chi 
S "2 » chimney. Lightning rarely pas- 
ve Ge for the same object. lo what extent} with a colder medium, becomes condensed, and de-| ses an open space, unless 1 ailtataad ae by ‘etal 
its j . : ; ; “ « , 4 . 
woul ste own community sy mpathize with, or ap- scends very near to the earth, till at last it is averted | Some persons foolishly open their doors and win- 
preciate the Sa ae i. Judges of our higher! in its course by the attraction of the earth oppositely | dows during tempests ; this practice admits a cur 
courts, or any other official dignitary, should resign | charged—that is, wi ati ici T ) air, which’ | rile: 
gnitary, § ged—that is, with negative electricity Phere | rent of damp air, which b 
aa : 2 : y- ecomes a conductor of elec- 
an te wear and of profit to become the instrue- | is now set up an attraction betwixt the earth and the | tricity ; as is exemplified by the difficulty of 
thildren ! : and it requires , i i ' ; 
ie children ; ; cloud, and itrequires only some conductor—such as | forming electrical experiments in moist or cloud 
. er ao when the once active and vigorous | a tree or tall house, a chimney ora high hill to form | weather. A pocket electrometer might be construe 
rame of this patriarchal man is bending beneath the| a medium of union, when a discharge is m=-de, and | ted fora trifle, which would wam the ossessor of 
weight of years, he employs himself in teaching agri- | the equilibrium is restored. We observe the flash,| his danger People will often assert Hae they have 
. > > 2 . > ¢ i i i if lie oe 
—e together on the a ee eee ry and eall it lightning: but if we had pushed together | seen the lightning playing on the bell-wires sl oth 
in the Prussian schools, to a class of orphan boys. | two vessels charged as the clouds w ith | seurdi ‘Stith : 

ys. ssels charged a: s were, the one with} er substances ; the absurdity of sucl i 

my dis on ry we } Py | Sle s > at such statements 
be wn ae fea as rie from hr Wp of | positive and the other with negative eleetricity, till | best shown by reference 18 the fact that lightning 

re tented field, afler a life of victories—what states- they nearly touched, we shoul ¢ | " nil 

( fe -what st. ‘ , we uld then have seen a/ travels at the rate of 576,000 miles j 
man, whose name is familiar in all the Courts of the! flash, which we ec: i ! Pye ap ss eniaactie a 
‘ : , 5 1 we call the electric spark ; we hear a/t me, and that is Ci 

aan, a ' rie. sp: : ‘time, atitcould be conveyed from this city to 
aa caauree ee who attracts towards | snap at the same instant, which in the @ouds we | London and back inthe twinkling of an eye; in ee 
\imse ks es of men wherever he may move in his| should have called thunder. Hence lightning is the } in no appreciable time.”’ 
“irae course—what one of all these would not, at | electrie flash, and the displacement and consumption | u 
the sunset of life, exchange his fame and his cluster-| of a portion of the air causes the thunder. ‘The sul-| EFFECT OF MANUFATURING PRESSURES 
Pe that precious and abounding treasury | phurous smell which often aceompanies the atmos- | MANUFACTURING pressures tend to i . oe 
oO 3 ea eae deeds, the remembrance of! pheric discharges is produced by a decomposition of | provements in seeltinei ‘Deivdn io. nndadbers 
whie : . = old man is about to carry into anoth- | a portion of the atmospheric air by the lightning, the profits, the estuatinamenn hike every m 6s rad 
er world ! oO we not need a new spirit in ourcom-| result being the evolution of nitrogen gas. It may | duei , he c f lucti Ce ae 
munity, and especially in our schools, which shall prove interesting to the reader to direct his attention Lod ' b a o a ad ; and hence it has oc- 
ay pee tae ee re vac ‘ curred tha uring the la 2 i 
display only o! jects of virtuous ambition before the | te what visibly takes place in the appearance of the |} + ES ab Axe, or. pix «pone Mort 
eyes of our emulous youth; and teach them that no| clouds during a thunder-storm, and these appeara | ak eek for ST ee oh Mae very. ha 

s eas - ‘ _ Ny , aran-| taken place for twenty-five years b 
height of official station, nor splendor of professional | ces were well marked on Wednesday, Atigust 9th. |We bdlinve wa ate Reet 7 Fan. jetnee Het periee 
er can equal in the eye of Heaven and of all| From anelevation in St. John’s in the morning of | or nine years kinda the maximum 0 sbilit : rahe 
oe cigs the rue, g108) of a life consecrated to the | that day the thunder cloud was seen in the direction spinning-mule dia tok exceed the howe of tarbing 
welfare of mankind ? N.N.W.; on each side of j above j , gE 

.N.W.; ach side of it and above it were light ; , i 
1 we i). _ on , above 640 spindles. There : 

Were this noble example of lofty patriotism and | clouds, with jagged edges, moving in opposite and cae adobe are self acting mules 
self-sacrificing benevolence published throughout the | variable directions as though impelled by differe ' ee that will turn upwards of 2000 spindles ! 
length and breadth of our country, it would surely be| currents. ‘The atmos shere was cali and Ms lab aan cae aisheetecintieamihe 
a most powerful appeal to the hearts and consci . yer nee Re: » Warm, pro- | is capable of turning off a given quantiy of work at 
pats, 4 f " oF i a Care ducing a feeling of faintness and oppression; the cat-| about one third less expense than it could have ae- 

iltitudes who often say they would be willing | tle were moving about aly i ; 3 . 
j i uneasily, but not grazing. Aj ¢ ; ince; i 

. ; ; t y, but o rng. omplished seven years since; in other words - 

: 7 tga) if ae what to do, or how | discharge wok place in the direction of Hallow, abies which in 1836 required an outlay of aa 
o do a “4 lat re really benefit others. How when immediately all the lighter clouds hastened to per week for wages, can now throw oF the same 
ciel 0 se aon ee a hg the thunder cloud, as though they were anxious to quantity of work for £400 per week. We heard 

e over the afilictions of widowhood, who} contribute their quota of fresh am iti 7 
: esh ammunition. At one | one res able . if hi 

might, by a little effort and self-denial, redeem from | period there were four currents moving the light cis aotiont ean tenia rant rey Sa 
dogredation ang eriine poe “ the Drientent geniuses | clouds in alternate layers in opposite direct ons. ‘The and the vessel weet is Live he buat Tree 
1e age ?—who might bind up their own bleedi ai “ll i rents, mix i i i ° ‘ i Y 
eels Wile tas obi exiibcliedion ethilty i Bieta ie rain now fell in ne mixed with a litle hail.|to Canton, he could make the cotton as fast as the 
eae a ‘on: : i ich is found only [he black cloud wheeled on towards Barbourne, ship could sail away with it, or he would consent to 
oe ng oa an Es their desolate habitations | when an almost perpendicular flash of a yellow color| have nothing for it. Now allowing the. ordinar 
esound with song of gratitude and thanksgiving ; | and zig-zag form, again discharged the cloud, which voyage of ur months nal. leul: i I : 
age of fo , and ealculating the number 


who might, from the abodes of wretchedness, rear up | now, took.a eirenit taward~ Po tway, Ft > [ve anes . oe - : I 
children who would eall back w thelr saddened coun- did Worchester appear the erntre ot “the electric cir- | thirty-four mitinny’? ‘yards ‘of Cloth to keep pace 


cuit in the course of the day. The thunder was! with the ship, or ubove 8,330 yards per hour, work- 
heard at Worchester, more or less, during nineteen | ing the whole time, night and day. ‘The same ma- 
° . 99 : . 
hours, viz., from three a, M. tll ten P. Mm, chinery would, in seven months, make a belt round 
MEANS OF SAFETY FOR MAN AND ANIMALS the earth 40 inches wide. -Now, we would ask, if 
[AN AFE NII » : : , 
“Su posin r, then, a person overtaken by a thun- one manufacturer can do this, what a the whole 
P Pia? : 4 >| machinery of England alone accomplish? Could it 
der-storm ona hill or mountain—what should he do? not make sufficient cloth in afew years to cover the 
aT ‘ Y 
let him immediately descend, or descend in part, and whole surface of the inhabited part of the globe? 
lie down. If he be in a field? let him lie flatdown, 
or betake himself to a hedge, near to a tree, if possi-| | il) Sarees si AO © 
Y ; . NTIQUITIES. 
horseback? let him dismouut and turn his horse A 7 IQ 
adrift. If ina carriage? close it, and sit down in the | . Our letters from Egypt announce that the pound- 
middle of it. In a barn? let him avoid the walls. | '"S of marble monuments Into mortar is at ap end— 
Should he be in a vessel at sea? let him avoid the that the Pasha has suddenly fallen in love with an- 
masts and forecastle, and betake himself to his ham- ee and has given positive orders that no more 
mock, except he be on board an iron vessel and then | ® all be removed out of the country ; and so strictly 
he will be perfectly protected. Ina boat? furl the | ' this enforced that one of the little blue images, so 
sails, rear a wet oar, near the head of the boat, and commonly met with, has been stopped. If this law 
retire to the stern and lie down. If in a house ? let he strictly enforced, it will greatly increase the price 
him, if possible, choose a middle chamber, place the of those already in the English market, and it may 
bed in the middle of the room through which, if pos- be well that the officers of the British Museum, 
sible no flue passes, and there he may lie down in should be apprised of it. Mhey mention also that 
tolerable security. Ifa female is alarmed on seeing M r. Bonnoni is busily engaged in mak ing a map of 
the lightning? let her take her seat in the cellar, far Cairo ; that though the plague was daily expected to 
break out in that city, no known case had occurred, 


away from the walls, and especially from the foun- | ¢ 
dation of achimney. A cellar affords good security and but few at Alexandria.—Alhenaeum. 


against the upward or negative current, whilst a bed at oro 
ae] : a vryr | 7 . ry ] : 
affords the best security against the effects of the ANTI-STATE CHURCH. 


downward bolt, or positive current. A position near De.ecates from all parts of England, Ireland 
a lake or stream of water is highly dangerous. ‘The | and Scouand, assembled at the Crown and Anchor 
centre of a railway carriage, ata distance from the ‘Tavern, on 30th of April, as an ** Anti-State Chureh 
engine, is perhaps the securest place of all. ‘The Conference,” to consider the best means of effecting 
rails dissipate the negative charge ; the low flat on|a severance between the Church and the State. 
which they are placed renders them safer than high Upwards of twelve hundred delegates were present; 
uneven ground ; and should a train be struck, the | amongst whom were, Dr. Bowring, M.P., Mr. S. 
chimney and engine would be the parts most attrac- Crawford, M.P., Mr. J. S. Trelawney, M. P., Mr. 
J. Sturge, Dr. Epps, and several dissenting min- 

As vet we have not heard of an accident on any | 'sters, The Reverend John Burnet was called w 
line from lightning. ‘The Glasgow and Liverpool | the chair. A long report was read by Dr. Cox, and 
mail was struck in 1836, when three outside passen- | speeches were made by Mr, Sharman Crawford, Dr. 
gers were killed, while those inside escaped uninjured. Bowring, and others; all in accordance with the 
When lightning once enters a room, it willleave tra- | main object The Reverend Dr. Young moved a 
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tenances the warm smile of affection; would. be or- 
naments to society and blessings to the world! How 
many of our country’s most talented sons, who have 
made costly sacrifices on the altar of ambition with 
no other reward than the bitter pangs of disappoint- 
ment, might, by emulating such an example, win 
brighter and more enduring laurels than ever crowned 
the brow of the most successful hero—not in the res- 
ect and gratitude of our own nation merely, but of 
the friends of virtue and humanity throughout the 
world ; might secure that rich treasure of happiness 
here which is the reward ofan approving conscience, 
ond a still richer treasure in the approbation of Hea- 
ven and a crown of unfading glory ! D. 


ees 


AN ESSAY ON THUNDER STORMS. 


Their phenomena, and the means of safety from 


their effects. 
BY E. A. TURLEY,M.D. 

Tne neighbourhood of Worchester having been 
visited by an awful thunder storm during the summer 
of 1843, our author finding great misapprehension 
prevailing among the public from these terrific phe- 
nomena, was induced to write a small Essay on the 
identity of electricity and lightening, with astatement 
of some of its known laws. ‘The public are not 
aware that fifty thousand pounds’ worth of property 
is annually destroyed by this gigantic element, and 
that, since the year 1794, more than 250 ships of 
war have suffered by thunder-storms—70 seamen 
have been killed—and 130 wounded. It is not in 
our power to follow our author through the details of 
his Essay, but to exhibit a sample or two that will, 
at once, prove interesting in themselves, and show 
the ability with which our author manages his sub- 
ject. 

“A thunder-storm rarely arises without a previous 
sunny day, during which the vapor of the earth has 
carried with it a portion of positive electricity ; for 
it must be borne in mind that water changed to vapor 
elicits electricity. ‘The vapor being lighter than the 
air, ascends till it meets with a rarer atmosphere, and 
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resolution, declaring that “the Conference was not 
intendedas a demonstration of nonconformist strength, 
and that its object was the disenthralment of religion 
from the influence of secular control.” In the course 

_of the two next days, several other papers were read 
and resolutions passed on the subject of ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments ; one resolution announcing an ap- 
peal to Parliament for the abolition of all laws sup- 
porting any particular form of worship or exacting 
public contributions in support of it. On Wednesday 
it was resolved to establish a society to be called 
“The British Anti-State Church Association,” and 
to hold a conference every three years. An execu- 
tive committee was appointed to carry out the plan; 
and, with thanks to the officers of the conference, the 
assembly broke up. 


eee", 


TRADE WITH CANADA. 
Tuose who have paid attention to our com-| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
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sand dollars, or, six times as much asthe salary of} Do we ever ask ourselves how much better the 
the President of the United States; which showed | agents in these works are than the objects of their 
at least, how skilful he wasin compounding some of ete? 1 tw edlichtened and¢ 
the sweets of life. A nobleman, it is said, has con- 
tracted witha master builder to erect for him, in 
London, four thousand,—not forty—not four hun- ed in the practice of its professors how humbling 
dred—but four thousand houses of a good size} would be his situation? and how would his new 
for occupation. In some of the best parts of Lon- 
don, acres of land, vast squares, are occupied with 
large and elegant dwelling-houses, paying heavy 
rents, in long rows, blocks and crescents, and all be- 
longing to some single individual. One nobleman, 
whose magnificent estate was left to him by his fa- 
ther, encumbered with a debt of some hundred 
thousand pounds, by limiting, as it is termed here, 
his own annual expenditure to thirty thousand 
pounds, hag well nigh extinguished this debt, and, in 
all human probability, will soon have his patrimonial 
estate free of incumbrance. ‘The incomes of some 
of the rich men in the country, amount to twenty, 





andid missionary was 
required to give the fruits of his doctrines as evidene- 


convert be started to hear that a great part of the 
time of the Christians was spent in devising and pre- 
paring means to kill each other—that they only ful- 
filled contracts when the law compelled them to— 
that few refuse to take advantage of these laws, even 
when they know that justice is violated thereby— 
that they punish robbing and stealing, but obtaining 
each others property by overreaching and deceit is 
not only tolerated but openly boasted of ? and yet 
this would be too generally true and a knowledge of 





mercial department for a couple of weeks past, 
must have noticed the activity and vigor with| 
which the Lake Trade has opened this season. | 
This is partly owing to largely increased opera- 
tions on Canadian account. It will be recollec- 
ted that there was scarcely any demand for pro- 
duce for the Canada market last spring, and light 
receipts characterized the movements at Cleve- 
land before June. This season the opposite 
extreme is the fact. The Buffalo Commercial 
Advertiser states that heavy contracts have closed 
for the Province, and the aggregate of bread- 


. its truth should induce us to look for the root of the 
twenty-five, fifty, one hundred thousand, two hund- f r pee ee} d 
red thousand pounds sterling—even three hundred | tree ftom which such deadly fruit is produced. 


thousand pounds annually. It is very dificult for| It is not to the heathen alone that these considera- 
New England men even to conceive of such wealth. | tions are stumbling blocks, they must press painfully 
A farmer in Lincolnshire, told me that the crop of on every enquiring mind—and the question still re- 
Fee ee tic ant anmaally paid by one} cuf—can we with the better feelings of our hearts 
farmer in Northumberland, or the Lothians, exceed- | thus actively engaged, be still connected with evils so 
ed seven thousand pounds, or, thirty-five thousand | gross? ‘To this qnery we believe truth requires a 
dollars, ‘These facts which have been stated to me | jegative reply. We may mistake the nature of these 

feelings. One of the reasons why such efforts are 


by gentlemen in whose varacity I have entire confi- 
inefficient in reforming the world ia, that they per- 





stuffs brought to the lake astonishes even those 
familiar with the trade. Last year the receipts 
at Cleveland, by this channel, in April, were 11, 
288 barrels of flour, and 24,030 bushels of wheat; 
all of which probably sought this market. In 
1842, the Canadian market took off immense 
quantities of produce, which gave a spirit and a 
high tone to operations. 

he table annexed will show the total receipts 
at Cleveland, for April, for three seasons. 


Flour, bbls. Wheat, bush 
1844, 49,361 91,075 
1843, 11,288 . 24,030 
Q7 ¥ 7 


" Ing” 91 9970 fu 

lhe Advertiser states that the quantities of 
flour, wheat and pork sent to Canada in April 
past, from Cleveland, are as follows: Flour, L1,- 
997 bbls.; valued at $65,000, whic 
a fair index of Canadian o 
At Detroit, the sales on similar account have 
been quite large, and from the fact that 123 ves- 


sels passed up the Welland canal during the past Agricultural Tour. 


month in quest of cargoes, the trade through that 
channel must be large.—Western paper. | 
“i BAR TO MARRIAGE. | 
_ Fue goverment of the principality of Waldek, in 
Germany, have given public notice, that no license 
to marry will hereafter be granted to any individual | 
who is addicted to drunkenness : or if he have been 
so, he must exhibit full proofs that he is no longer a 
slave to this vice. ‘The same government have also | 
directed that, in every report made by the ecclesias- 
tieal, municipal, and police authorities, upon petition | 
for license to marry, the report shall distinetly tate | 
whether either of the parties desirous of entering in- 
Scat connexion is given to intemperance or | 


| 
| 


ENGLISH CAPITAL. 
A MARKED distinction between the condition of | 
the proprietors of the soil here and with us, is in the | 
amount of capital existing here. It is absolutely 
enormous ; and almost distanees the system of enu- 





meration which we are taught at our common | 
schools. Let me mention some facts which have 


been stated to me on credible authority ; and let me 
premise that a pound sterling is about equal to five | 
dollars United States currency. Under a law of the 


government, here levying a tax upon every man’s | pages—'T'ract societie 


income, when it exceeds one hundred and _ fifty | 
pounds sterling a year, persons liable to taxation are 
required to make a just return of their income under 
a heavy penalty. A confectioner, in London, re- 
turned as his annual income, the sum of thirty thou-|! 
sand pounds sterling, or one hundred and fifty thou-!t 





< 


| Jacob Lafetra, Baltimore, will receive subscriptions and pay- | our pride the lat‘er requires the cross: 
| ments for the Intelligencer. ; 


ihe 
apparent in domestic life 


out 


household to instil their peculiar views, and sectari- 


dence, and who certainly are incapable of attempt- 
ing any “ tricks upon travellers,”’ show the enormous | een Ivey ev 
mit an active participation in their interests from mo- 
We may give 


masses of wealth which are here accumulated. A 
| gentleman of distinguished talents and fine classical 
| attainments, and who adds to them a public spirit in 
agricultural improvement, worthy of his education 
and his high standing in the community, has recent- 


ly added to his property, by the purchase of lands to 
the amount of two hundred thousand pounds sterl-| hearts. It is not so with our domestic duties; here 


ing, that is, a million of dollars ; and his estate now | example is obviously demanded. ‘They require that 

in cultivation, and under his ooh agree: calcd | the heart should be in them, if they be fulfilled at all, 

iC » exe oO about four hundre< ‘ laze , ; ‘ 

—— and, with the exception of : ';| and in the neglect to fulfil them, we believe lies this 

acces, lying in one body, amounts to six thousand sta hich desoletine ‘the. Chri 

” ™ . . . —~ , - © T 

to whom and to whose amiable family I have a con-| tian worid. Home influences may be considered 

the foundations of society : and home duties the true 


‘ha anen exnressionof my 
basis of its reformation; and yet how little of its 


tives of a low and sordid character. 
our money for the sake of appearances—we may de- 
vote our talents for the sake of applause—while a 
real selfishness is the predominant feeling of our 


‘ 4 4 eo ~ noot- . 
| grateful sense of their kindness, and who, an exam- 
| ple here not/uncommon, to an extraordinary brillian- vie 
ley of talent and an accomplished education, unites | PTofessedly religious and moral influence is brought 


}the most active spirit of agricultural improvement, | to bear on these duties. ‘I'he pen and the press, 


h is perhaps | has, thouzh not all in his immediate occupation, yet| special organizations and sectarian interests are de- 
perations at that point. | all under his immediate supervision, a tract of more | 


voted to abstract questions of right and mere specu- 
than twelve thousand acres, in a course of systema- ' re 7) 


; Ys lative opinions, whi is very g rork its 
tic cultivation or a gradual improvement.—Colman’s | °° % s, While this very groundwork of its 


true interests is left an uncultivated field, and we 
mourn over the rndeness of its productions, 





WEEKLY INTELLIGENCER. | It is now as formerly, far easier and more agreea- 


| ble to keep the out side of the cup and platter clean, 


FRIENDS’ 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH-MONTH 29, 1844. and to compass sea and land to make proselytes, 


than to cleanse the heart, than to govern the feel- 


> 


Acents.—Baker. & Crane, 158 as we have before stated the former nourishes 


. 
— 
; 


Pearl st. New York, and | ings 
the former 
is not incompatible with devotion to the interest of 


wn ' ce mammon, and indeed requires its aid; while the lat- 
Home Dutirs.—The love of distinction and fond- : r hile the lat 
| ter teaches us to regard the things of this world, 


ness | ; 
| only as means of doing good, (not the end) and our- 


or praise which induces us to grasp what we 
consider great objects and neglect lesser—to turn the ; Sead 
, ee selves as stewards fully accountable for their disposi- 
current of our benevolent feelings into popular chan-| ,. ; ’ ’ : : 
' ition. We have not drawn this parallel with a view 

nels, and avoid more retired duties, is lamentably | , , 
“ |of censuring those who are properly engaged in 


bf | works of associated benevolence; but because we 
A reflecting observer of Christendom, and espe-|,_,. 
: : | believe that while these are done, the others should 
cially of the present age, and its tendencies, will see } . . ° 
i ‘ / | not be left undone; and for fear that many are en- 

i o screp: "eS > 2 se < . neeas 4 . . . . r 
una ing ¢ iscre pane ies betwe en it enormous vices deavouring to quiet inward convictions that prompt 


‘ » vast efforts r making fi av , - . : : : 
ind the vast efforts now making for the avowed pur-| t¢ jome duties by listening to these means and their 


ose for advancing its moral and religious character. | ; . 
be 7 cing its land r ligious character. | influence in a manner that requires less self-denial 
Missionary Societies are compassing sea : 

8 : ‘ sare Com) ig sea and land to} and yields more public applause. 


prosely tes—Bible soci ties are 


to 


mike pouring | 

printed} Suppen Dearu.—lIt is is our painful duty to re- 
‘cord the sudden demise of William C. Betts, which 
occurred under the following circumstances.—A few 


_days since, while in the act of putting in operation 


their treasures disseminate its 


are invad nv alrost every 


ins are still busy in untiring efforts to swell the 


number professing their faith—to objects like these, | some machinery in his shop,his hand accidentally came 


nen contribute lavishly their treasure and their| in contact with a cireular saw, which lacerated it in 


ime. 'a dreadful manner. Medical aid was promptly ob- 














+ 





tainetl, but otwithstanding the applicatioti df the shin a aby 
pp | ForeEIGN News.—By the arrival of the Aca- 


most efficient skill, it finally terminated in the lock- 
jaw. He died on the morning of fifth-day last, in 
the 32d year of his age. ‘Thus has our friend, in 
the bloom and vigor of manhood, been summoned 
from a life of active usefulness, to realize the just re- 


ward of his earthly dabors. 


Rexicious Mretinc.—We learn that John Jack- 
son expects to hold a meeting for Divine worship in 


Coffin and Landell’s new factory, Penn street above | 


Maiden, to-morrow afternoon, at 3} o’clock. 


Tuer Insane.—A bill was lately introduced into 
the Legislature of Connecticut, the object of which 
was to appropriate five thousand dollars a. year for 





the cure of the insane in that State. The bill au- | 


thorizes the Governor, upon the certificate of the Se- 


lect men of any town, that @ case of insanity exists, | 


to issue his warrant upon the treasury for the sum of 
eighty dollars to be appropriated for its cure. The 
bill was passed unanimously. 


Western Traveriinc.—The charge for passage 
from Wheeling to Louisville, a distance of 550 miles 
board and lodging included, is from five to six dol- 
lars. ‘The charge for passage down from I.ouisville 
to New Orleans, adistance of 1500 miles, is only 
ten dollars, board and lodging included. 


Tue Harvest.—The Alexandria Gazette says : 


We rejoice to be able to say that generally from all | 


} 


| 


Raitroap Iron.—Hitherto we have been depen- 
dant for the vast quanties of iron used in the con- 
struction of our railroads, upon foreign countries. 
But the enterprise of the manufaeturers of our own, | 
promises speedily to obviate this necessity. The 
manufacture of this article will be commenced next 
spring bya company who are now constructing a 
rolling mill at Danville, Pa. ‘This mill, itis expec-| 
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PRICES OF FLOUR AND GRAIN. 
| dia we have intelligence 16 days later from Eu- The following were the prices of Flour, Wheat, Corn and 


| : Oats, at the several points nained at the latest daies received: 
iro e, 7 . > . , i, ’ ; . c ‘ 
|Top The schism among the Jews at Frank- )FLOUR.| WH’T.| CORN. | oats. 


} fort and other le - c — PY > r} 
| i places had become extremely vio- Philadelphia, . . . . . . | $4 501 09 | 43 | 30 

















lent and bitter. A disturbance oceurred in Switz-| New York, . . . . 2. | 469110 | 47 | 32 
erlarid remulting f al Stes | UliMle ie olor es sone: [rb Ob BT If 188]. 98 
| €riand resulting from political’matters, in which|Cleveland,. . . . + . . | 377] 78 | — bee 
190 lives Wéte tact: . ey Det, et i eee 46 | 27 
| ir | 1 tichmond,Va., . . . . . - — | a. ae 
| 1e Emperor of Russia arrived unexpectedly | pmanmesy ss or tse) 350 oe. 48 | 30 
in London on the Ist inst. He had travelled|St. Louis, . 2...) ] | 73} 63 | 22 | 17 
a i “ as ; 4 Baltimore, ees Ae OP ae ae 5 8 
| with the ‘greatest possible speed after leaving | Mobile. . .. . | 5001 — | 56 42 

Albany, | 4 69/1 02 | 50 | 27 


| his capital, stopping only a few hours on his Almeida, DO 


i 


4 50 | 95 42 32 


route to visit the crowned heals of Prussia and pon doa Ind., ti | aie 
Maumee City, 4 00) 70 25 | 25 
| Holland. Boston, we . 5 00) — 50 37 
New Orleans, . . . 30) 82 | 40 30 


> . . ° ° 
O’Connell has received higsentence, which is | Pittsburg, 


|as follows: to be imprisoned: for twelve calender eee ee Sie 


‘months ; to pay a fine of £2000, and to enter eanseeae <i . 
I. Jk zanesviiie, NO, . 
into securities to keep the peace for seven years, | Alton, Illinois, 

; lf in CF : . Springfield, IL, 
—himself in £5000, and two sureties of £2,500 Chicago, nae 


85) 65 | 929 18 
50| 87 39 27 
ww S7;| 4 | = 
a. ae ee ee 
5| 60 |.20 | 14 
38) 48 | 124 | 10 


| 





| 
68} 71 | 373 | 20 


tn seen 
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50| 68 | 47 | 30 
each. He has written an address to the Irish | Rochester, . Sab a roteiilsl as 
people, pledging himself to appeal from the sen- ane faaeaten eo! il gure@7 So} 60 | 36 | 26 
Maumee Cit sibel sei iz]. G2oh BBW] 
tence to the House of Lords. Milwaukie, a ae ae 52 | 30 | 34 

So great ; o | Reading,” 2... s ek 4 450} 95 | 40° | 30 
| g has been the rage for guano in Auguste, Me... . . . . | 575) 92 | 65 | 30 


| England, that large quantities of a spurious ar- | Memphis Tenn., . + + + 450: — | 374 


|ticle, made to resemble the genuine, has been PROSPECT HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, 
FOR BOYS, is located in East Bradford, two milés southwest 


| sold in Liverpool : the farmers are very indig- | of West Chester, Chester County, Pa 
‘ st Chester, Che Jounty, Pa. 


nant at the cheat. In W ales, the Rebecaites The course of instruction embraces Orthography, Reading, 
ae iy : ’ Writing. Grammar, Gengraphy, with the use of Globes ; Natural 
/have made some further demonstrations of vio- Philosophy, Botany, Chemiatry, Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, 
Mensuration, Surveying, illustrated by practice; Spherics, De- 
scriptive and Practical Astronomy. The School being furnished 
with appropriate apparatus, the sciences of Natural ‘Philosophy 
— | and Astronomy are familiatly explained, by lectures and experi 
mental illustrations. 

Terms :—For Boarding, Washing aud Tuition, including Read- 
ing Books and Stationary, thirty-five dollars. in advance, per 
Piitellann Manuf C quarter of twelve weeks; other books furnished at the usual 
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lence. 
quarters the accounts of the harvest are encouraging | 
and that there is less complaint than usual. The | 
giowing corn every where looks thriving and_pro- 
mising.”” ‘The Cincinnati GazetteJof the 18th inst. | 
says: “The rye in this neighborhood is cut, and the | 
wheat is ripe for the sickle. ‘The continued rain 1s | 
unfavorable to field labor, but as yet has not injuri- 
ously affected the grain. ‘The crops look well, and 


promise an abundant yield.” 
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DY MOND’S GRAVE, 


Stanpine by Exeter’s cathedral tower, 

My thoughts went back to that small grassy mound. 
Which I had lately left—the grassy mound 

Where Dymond sleeps—and felt how small the power 
Of time-worn walls to waken thoughts profound, 
Compared with that green spot of sacred ground. 
Dymond! death-stricken in thy manhoods flower. 
Thy brows with deathless amaranths are crown’d ; 
Thou saw’st the world, from thy sequestered bower, 
In old hereditary errors bound ; 

And such a truthful trumpet thou didst sound, 

As shall ring in man’s ears till time devour 

The vestiges of nations. Yet thy name 

Finds but the tribute of slow-gathered fame. B. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 


THE FIRST OFFENCE, 
In the cheerful dining room of my bachelor-friend 


Stevenson, aselect party was assembled to celebrate 
his birthday. A very animated discussion had been 
carried on for some time, as to whether the first de-- 
viation from integrity should be treated with severi- 
ty or leniency. Various were the opinions, and nu- 
merous were the arguments brought forward to sup- 
port them. ‘The majority appeared to lean to the 
side of “crush all offences in the bud,’’ when a 


warm-hearted old gentleman exclaimed, “ Depend 
upon it, more young people are lost to society 


from a first offence being treated with injucicious se- 


verity, than from the contrary extreme. Not that I 


would pass over even the slightest deviation from in- 
tegrity, either in word or deed; that would 
certainly be mistaken kindness; but, on the other 
hand, neither would I punish with severity an offence 
committed, perhaps, under the influence of tempta- 
tion—temptation, too, that we ourselves may have 
thoughtlessly placedin the way, in such a manner as 
to render it irresistible. For instance, a lady hires a 
servant; the girl has hitherto borne a good character 
but it is her first place; her honesty has never yet 
been put to the test. Her mistress without thinking 
of the continual temptation to which she is exposing 
a fellow-creature, is in the habit of leaving small 
sums of money, generally copper, lying about in her 
usual sitting-room. Aflier a time, she begins to think 
that these sums are not always found exactly as she 
left them. Suspicion falls upon Wife. whore du- 
tress, however, thinks she will be quite convinced 
before she brings forward her accusation. She 
counts the. money carefully at night, and the next 
morning some is missing. No one has been in the 


room but the girl; her guiltis evident. Well, what 
does her mistress do? Why, she turns the girl out 


of her house at an hours’ notice; cannot, in con- 
science give her a character; tells all her friends 
how dreadfully distressed she is; declares there is 
nothing but ingratitude to be met with among ser- 


vants; laments over the depravity of human nature ; 
and never dreams of blaming herselffor her wicked— 
yes it is wicked—thoughtlessness in thus constantly 
exposing to temptation a young ignorant girl; one 
most likely whose mind, if not enveloped in total 
darkness, has only an imperfect twilight knowledge 
whereby to distinguish right from wrong. At whose 
door, [ ask,”” continued he, growing warmer, * will 
the sin lie, if that girl sink into the lowest depths of 
vice and misery? Why, at the door of her who, 
after placing temptation in her very path, turned her 
into the pitiless world, deprived of that which con- 
stituted her only means of obtaining an honest liveli- 
hood—her character; and that without one effort to 
reclaim her—without affording a single opportunity 
of retrieving the past, and regaining by future good 
conduct the confidence of her employer.” " 


“There is, I fear, too much truth in what vou 
say,’ remarked our benevolent host, who had _ hit..- 
erto taken no part in the conversation; “ and it re- 
minds me of a circumstance that occurred in the ear- 
lier part of my life, which, as it may serve to illus- 
trate the subject you have been discussing, I will re- 
late.” ‘There was a general movement of attention ; 
for it was a well-known fact, that no manufacturer in 
the town of. was surrounded with so many old 
and faithful servants as our friend Stevenson. ~ 

“In the Outset of my business career,” said he. 
‘ | took into employment a young man to fill the si- 

































tuation of under clerk; and, according to a rule I 


had laid down, whenever a stranger entered my ser- 
vice, his duties were of a nature to involve as litile 
responsibility as possible, until sufficient time had 
been given to form a correct estimate of his charac- 
ter. ‘This young man, whom I shall call Smith, was 
of a respectable family. He had lost his father, and 
had a mother and sisters in some measure dependent 
upon him. After he had been a short time in my 
employment, it happened that my confidential clerk, 
whose duty it was to receive the money from the 
bank for the payment of wages, being prevented by 
an unforeseen circumstance {rom attending at the pro- 
per time sent the sum required by Smith. My con- 
fidence was so great in my head clerk, who had been 
long known to me, that I was not in the habit of re- 
gularly counting the money when brought to me; 
but as, on this occasion, it had passed through other 
hands, I thought it ragpt to do so. ‘Therefore cal- 
ling Smith back as he was leaving thecounting house 
I desired him to wait afew minutes, and proceeded 
to ascertain whether it was quite correct. Great 
was my surprise and concern on finding that there 
was a considerable deficiency. 

«+ From whom,’ said 1, ‘did you receive this 
money ?” 

“He replied, ‘ From Mr. 
confidential clerk. 

« «It is strange,’ said I, looking steadily at him. 
‘ But this money is incorrect, and it is the first ume | 
have found it so.” He changed countenance, and his 
eye fell before mine ; but he answered with tolera- 
ble composure, * that it was as he had received it.’ 

“ ¢]t is in vain,’ I replied, ‘to attempt to impose 
upon me, or to endeavour to cast suspicion on. one 
whose character for the strictest honesty and unde- 
viating integrity is so well established. Now, 1 am 
perfectly convinced that you have taken the money, 
and that it is at this moment in your possession; and 
I think the evidence against you would be thought 
sufficient to justify me in immediately dismissing you 
from my service, But you area very young man; 
your conduct has, I believe been hitherto perfectly 
correct, and I am willing to afford you an opportuni- 
ty of redeeming the past. All knowledge of this 
matter rests between ourselves. Candidly confess, 
therefore, the error of which you have been guilty ; 
restore what you have so dishonestly taken; endea- 


vour, by your future govet corduct. to deserve my 
a'at ene seopetamme! this circumstance shall 


never transpire to injuié*you.’ The poor fellow was 
deeply affected. In a voice almost inarticulate with 
emotion he acknowledged his guilt, and said that, 
having frequently seen me receive the money with- 
out counting it, on being intrusted with it himself, 
the idea had flashed across his mind, that he might 
easily abstract some without incurring suspicion, or 
at all events without there being sufficient evidence 
to justify it; that being in distress, the temptation 
had proved stronger than his power of resistance, 
and he had yielded. ‘I cannot now,’ he continued, 
‘prove how deeply your forbearance has touched 
me; time alone can show thatit has not been mis- 
placed.’ He left me to resume his duties, 

“ Days, weeks, and months passed away, during 
which I serutin.zed his conduct with the greatest 
anxiety, whilst at the same time I carefully guarded 
against any appearance of suspicious watchfulness ; 
and with delight | observed that so far my experi- 
ment had succeed. ‘The greatest regularity and _at- 
tention—the utmost devotion tomy interests—marked 
his business habits; and this without any display ; 
for his quietand humble deportment was from that 
time remarkable. At length, finding his conduct in- 
variably marked by the utmost openness and_ plain 
dealing, my confidence in him was so far restored, 
that, On a vacancy occurring in a situation of greater 
trust and increased emolument than the one he had 
hitherto filled, I placed him in it; and never had I 


; ' 
, naming my 


the slightest reason to repent of the part I Hitd acted 


towards him. Not only had I the pleasure of re- 
fleeting that [ had, in all probability, saved a fellow- 


creature from a continued course of vice, and conse- 


juent misery, and afforded him the opportunity of 
becoming a respectable and useful member of society, 
but I have gained for myself an indefatigable ser- 
vant—a faithful and constant friend. For years he 
served me with the greatest fidelity and devotion. 
His character for rigid, nay, even scrupulous honesty, 
was so well known, that‘as honest as Smith,’ be- 
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came a proverb amongst his acquaintances. One 
morning | missed him fiom his accustomed place, 
and upon inquiry, learnt that he was detained at home 
by indisposition. Several days elapsed, and still he 
was absent; and upon calling to inquire after him, 
I fuund the family in great distress on his account. 
His complaint had proved typhus fever of a malig- 
nant kind. From almost the commencement of his 
attack, he had, as his wife (for he had been some time 
married) informed me, lain in a state of total uncon- 
sciousness, from which he had roused only to the 
ravings of delirium, and that the physician gave little 
hope of his recovery. For some days he continued 
in the same state: at length a message was brought 
me, saying that Mr. Smith wished to see me; the 
messenger adding, that Mrs. Smith hoped “I would 
come as soon as possible, for she feared her husband 
was dying. I immediately obeyed the summons. 

« On entering his chamber, I found the whole of 
his family assembled to take farewell of him they so 
tenderly loved. As soon as he perceived me, he mo- 
tioned for me to approach near to him, and taking 
my hand in both of his, he turned towards me his 
dying countenance, full of gratitude and aflection, and 
said, * My dear master, my bestearthly friend, I have 
sent for you that I may give you the thanks and bles- 
sing of a dying man for all your goodness to me. ‘To 
your generosity and mercy I owe it, that I havelived 
useful and respected, that I die lamented and happy. 
To you I owe it, that I leave to my children a name 
unsullied by crime, that in after years the blush of 
shame shall never tinge their cheeks at the memory 
of their father. O God!’ he continued, ‘ ‘Thou who 
hast said, ‘ blessed are the merciful,’ bless him. Ac- 
cording to the measure he has meted to others, do 
thou mete unto him.’ Then turning to his family, 
he said, * My beloved wife and children, I imtrust 
you, witliout fear, to the care of that heavenly Parent 
who has said, ‘ Leave thy fatherless children to me, 
and I will preserve them alive, and let thy widows 
trust in me.’ And you, my dear master, will, I 
know, be to them as you have been to me—guide, 
protector, and friend.’ ‘That,” continued the kind 
old man, looking round upon us with glistening eyes, 
“though mixed with sorrow, was one of the happiest 
moments of my life. As I stood by the bedside of 
the dying man, and looked around upon his children 
growing up virtuous, intelligent and upright, respect- 
ing and hanraring, as much as they loved their father; 
when I saw his wife, though overcome with grief 
for the loss of a tender and beloved husband, yet sor- 
rowing not as one without hope, but even in that 
moment of agony deriving comfort from the belief 
that she should meet him again in that world 
where 


‘ Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown;'’ 


when I listened to his fervid expressions of gratitude 
and saw him calmly awaiting the inevitable stroke, 
trusting in the mercy of God, and at peace with his 
fellow-men; and when I thought of what the reverse 
of all this might have been—crime, misery, a dis- 
graceful and dishonored life, perhaps a shameful and 
violent death—had I yielded to the first impulse of 
indignation, I felt a happiness which no words can 
express. We are told thatthere is morejoy amongst 
the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth, 
than over ninety and nine just persons that need no 
repentance. With such a joy as we may imagine 
theirs, did I rejoice over poor Smith, as | closed his 
eyes, and heard the attendant minister in fervent 
tones exclaim, ‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord: yea, saith the spirit. for they rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them.’ My friends 
Tam anold man. During a long and eventful ca- 
ieor in bis ness, J have had intercourse with almost 
every variety of temper and disposition, and with 
many degrees of talent, butI have never found rea- 
son to swerve from the principle with which I set 
out in life to‘ temper justice with mercy.’ ”’ 


Such was the story of our friend. And I believe 
not one in that company but returned home more 
disposed to judge leniently of the failures of his fel- 
low-creatures, and as far as lay in his power, to ex- 
tend to all who might fall into temptation that merey 
which, under similar circumstances, he would wish 
shown to himself, feeling « that it is more blessed to 
save than to destroy.’’* 


pe Souk 


* It may not be superfluous to remark, that this little paper 
descriles evente of actual occurrence. 
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From the Edinbargh New Philosophical Journal. 


FPLAMES IN VOLCANOES. 


THe question whether voleanic phenomena are 
accompanied with flames, is, in my opinion, of so 
much importance in the science of the earth, that the 
attention of. natural philosophers cannot be too 
strongly drawn to it; doubts are still left in the 
mind respecting it, which ought to be removed,— 
The greater number of men of science who have 
devoted themselves to the stady of volcanoes, deny 
that there is any manifestation of this phenomenon 
in voleanic eruptions; and they in general think that 
what the vulgar, and even many writers, have called 
flames, is nothing else than the reflection of the 
light produced by the burning substances on the 
walls of the craters, and on the column of smoke 
which issues from them. I may be permitted to 
quote, in reference to this, the following passages 
from most respectable authors. 

An unanswerable proof of the insufficiency of 
this hy pothesis (the disengagement of hydrogen gas 
in the eruptions of Stromboli) is the following.— 
When the bubbles of the boiling lava burst by the 
escape of the enclosed gas, who does not see that if 
this gas consisted of hydrogen, it ought, at that mo- 
ment, to become inflamed on the surface of the lava? 
Now, itis very certain thatin no eruption do we 
ever see the siightest flame on the lava.” 

“ The different metallic combustibles and metal- 
loids may decompose water, in proportion to the de- 
gree of inffinity they possess with the oxygen of the 
latter, and give rise to the series of acids and oxides 
which appear in voleanoes. We ought, however, to 
observe, that the hydrogen on leaving its state of 
combination, never reaches the apertures which vomit 
fire, and which are in communication with the atmos- 
pherie air, because we have never seen flames, either 
on the crater while in action, nor on the surface of 
the running Javas,”’ 

«One of the consequences of Davy’s hypothesis, 
and perhaps the most important, would be the disen- 
gagement by the craters of volcanoes of an enormous 
quantity of Hydrogen, either free or combined with 
other principles if it really be the water which, by 
its oxygen, induces volcanic fires, It does not ap- 
pear, however, that the disengagement of hydrogen 
is very frequent in voleanoes. Although during my 
abode at Naples, in 1805, with my friends Messrs. 
Alexander de Humboldt and Leopold de Buch, I had 
an opportunity of witnessing at Vesuvius frequent 
explosions, which threw out broken lava to a height 
of more than 200 yards, I never perceived any in- 
flammation of hydrogen.” 

“The brilliant light reflected by the clouds of 
aqueous vapor and ashes suspended over the cone, 
produces this appearance, which is so often described 
under the erroneous denomination of flames, in the 
accounts of volcanic eruptions, by inexperienced ob- 
xervers, who have no acquaintance with® science.”’ 

“Sir Henry de la Beche, when describing the 
phenomena of an eruption of Vesuvius, expresses 
himself thus: “The solid substances thrown up by 
the voleano appeared like a numerous discharge of 
red balls, while the light of the burning mass in the 
interior of the crater, reflected sometimes in a very 
vivid manner by the column of vapor above, produ- 
ced to the view of an observer, placed ata certain 
distance, the appearance of flames, which there are 
strong reasons for believing to be illusory. It is at 
least very certain, that almost all the cases of this na- 
ture which have been cited, have noother cause than 
a reflection of light, which varies in intensity with 
the activity of the voleano.” 

‘The vapors illuminated by the incandescent sub- 
stances which fill the craters, or cover their walls, 
have often been taken for flames. But this allusion 
has been combated by.a great number of observers, 
who have affirmed that true flames never issue from 
the crater of a volcano.” 

I myself, also drawn away by so many authorities: 
when I commenced to observe the phenomena of Ve- 
suvius, said, ** We ought to take care in such cases: 
not to mistake the luminous radiation produced hy 
the stones and incandescent scoriz for flames, an error 
into which many people have fallen; and, in fact, 
when I wrote this sentence, I had never observed 
flames from Vesuvius. 

I forbear to quote in this place passages from more 
ancient authors. It is true that many of them, in 
describing volcanic phenomena, sometimes mention 


flames ; but it is evident they paid ‘no particular at- 
tention to this phenomenon, and did not distinguish 
it from the luminous reflection produced by the 
burning substances. 


We perceive, therefore that geologists, up to the 
present time, have been of opinion that volcanic 
eruptions have never been accompanied with flames, 
This opinion, however, is altogether erroneous. At 
least, I think Iam entitled to make this affirmation 
positively in reference to Vesuvius. 

Let us commence by stating the facts which may 
support this general proposition. Of all the phe- 
nometa which I have had occasion to observe in re- 
gard to Vesuvius for twelve years, | consider those 
which I am about tonotice, and an acquaintance with 
which I owe to a fortunate accident, as the most im- 
portant, 


On the night of 2d June, 1833, I was within the 
crater of Vesuvius, in order to observe the phenome- 
na of an eruption, which was approaching its close. 
In the centre of the crater there was one of those 
cones of scorie which are formed anddisappeai with 
such marvellous rapidity ; it was the largest cone 1 
had ever observed, so much so, that it might have 
been called the little Monte Nuovo. ‘There was a 
large funnel-shaped aperture On its summit, through 
which the explosions took place. At the moment of 
which I speak, these had become less frequent, and 
succeeded each other at intervals of from three to 
four minutes. This circumstance made me desirous 
to mount upon the cone, in order to observe the great 
phenomenon of explosions, which I never belore- 
had itin my power to do near at hand, and immedi- 
ately over the opening. I had frequently, indeed, 
observed eruptions from the summit of la Punta del 
Palo: but the distance from the proper opening, or 
what may be called the air-hole of the volcano, the 
walls of scoria with which it is usually surrounded 
during eruptions, the smoke, the ejection of stones, 
and other circumstances, had always prevented me 
seeing distinctly what was going on in the voleanic 
orifice. At the moment of explosion I ascended to 
the edge of the cone, along with my courageous 
guide, who shared in my curiosity to observe the 
appearances. ‘The interior of the opening was al- 
most entirely free from smoke; a small quantity only 
issued from different points in the walls. ‘This for- 
tunate circumstance enabled The to see very dis- 
tinctly all parts of the crater, and every thing that 
was going on there. ‘The bottom of the funnel was 
open; it lay immediately under my eyes, at a depth 
of about eighty metres; its circumference was near- 
ly twenty yards; the whole of its burning interior 
was visible. ‘The view of the phenomena: which 
accompanied the explosions was inexpressibly mag: 
nificent. ‘They consisted of the following: 

A loud subterranean noise, and a violent shock, an- 
nounced the explosion ; immediately afier, and almost 
at the same time, the mouth opened and made a dis- 
charge, with a noise resembling that of a discharge 
of cannon. A column of black and fuliginous smoke 
issued with great violence, and there was thrown up, 
with the rapidity of lightning, an enormous torrent 
of inflamed gaseous substances and burning stones, 
which fell back again like hail, for the most part into 
the gulf, but partly without it. I was overpowered 
with the grandeur of the spectacle, but I did not fail 
to observe in particular, the column of flames which 
accompanied the explosion. It was the first time 
that it had befallen my lot to witness such a phe- 
nomenon. ‘The flame rose to the height of four or 
five yards, and then disappeared among the volumes 
of smoke, so that a person whose eye was on a level 
with the edge of the gulf could not have seen it. I 
mention this, because the voleanic explosions are 
viewed from a distance, and in places where the era- 
ter in action is not visible, it never happens that the 
flames are visible; whence it is that the existence of 





flickered very sloiwly about the Walls of ‘the funnel : 
an appearance whieh might be! compared, iY some 
measure, si licet maxima comparare minimés, to the 
flame of alcohol burning ina crucible. \ | The beautifal 
violet color of the flame, was then easily distinguish- 
ed ; a faint smell of hydrogen gas accompanied these 
phenomena. I continued for,a quarter, of an,hour 
gazing on this enchanting spectaele, and during) that 
time Isaw five explosions always accompanied by 
the same appearances ; I would have remained lon-. 
ger in the same spot, had not the last of these éxplo- 
sions, which was much more violent than any of the 
receding, compelled us hastily to retire. 

I have had no opportunity, sinte the above noticed 
occasion, of observing the’ great opening of a vol- 
cano in a state of explosion; but I have noticed 
the: existence of flames in..cireumstances nearly 
sunilar, | 

In the month of June, the following year, Vesu- 
vius was in a state of eruption; on the evening of 
the 7th I paid a visit to the crater. The interior 
cone was throwing up stones. with such_ violence 
that it was impossible to approach it. A current 
of Iiva was spouting out through a fissure at its’ 
base. Quite near to me, there was an’ elevation 
of a longitudinal form, which bore’ eight sill 
cones, or rather eight large tubes of lava, open at 
the summit, and throwing out gas and: steam witha 
whistling noise that was quite, deafening, and) 
which might be compared to that caused by,open- 
ing the valves of a_ high-pressure .steam-engine. 
Favored by the darkness, we saw their actions 
were accompanied with beautiful conjcal flames, , 
which issued from the tubés witha vidlence..which 
might be in some measure compared toa flame ‘in- 
creased in intensity by a blow-pipe.. The length’ of 
these flames was from three to five inches, and therr 
diameter atthe base about an inch anda half; 
they burnt. with a beautiful greénish: eolot; like al- 
cohol holding boraci¢c acid, in solution: such ja; co- 
lor would very likely be produced by the chloride 
of copper accompanying the gaseous substances. 
The smoke which escaped from the openings jn 
the cones had ¢n intolerable smell of muriatic acid ;.. 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas was.not perceptible. 
This was the second time that I observed flames 
in the crater of Vesuvius, and I saw them in 
company with my esteemed friend M, Ravergie 
of Paris, who was my companion in this expe- 
dition. 

I saw  very-beautiful. flames.-from, Vesuyius, 
for the third time, daring the great eruption in 
August, 1834. An opening was furmed in the 
volcano at its eastern base, and a great current 
of lava was thrown out, which »spread over the 
fertile lands of Ottajano. In the place where 
the lava issued, two elevations were formed, 
which supported twelve small cones, kinds of 
hornitos, all of which were in great activity, and 
produced noisy explosions. One of these cones, 
which appeared the most active, and which I 
could approach near notwithstanding the smoke 
it spread on all sides, was emitting by its open- 
ing, besides quantities of stones, a bright flame 
of a reddish-white color, which came forth with 
great violence, and rose ‘to the height of three 
yards. The jet was continuous, like the flame 
from a high furnace heated by bellows. The 
smoke was charged with muriatic acid, and in a 
few moments, it enveloped Professor Tosone of 
Milan and myself in such a manner that we were 
nearly suffocated. 

I never had the good fortune to observe flames 
in Vesuvius in so distinct a manner as on these 
three occasions. I have never seen them on the 
surface of currents of lava far from their source. 


this phenomenon in volcanic actions has been denied. | But my friend, M. Maravigna, assures me, that 


‘he flames which I observed was of a very decided 
violet-red color. It was very obvious that the gas 
which produced it became inflamed by contact with 
the air, because it burned only on the circumference 
of the column, and in the interior was obscure, pre- 
senting on a large scale, what may be seen in a lamp 
on a small one. After the explosion and fall of 
stones had terminated, another very remarkable phe- 
nomenon was perceived. Insulated flames dis- 
posed in a very picturesque manner remained in the 
bottom of the gulf, moved around the mouth and, 





he observed them ona current from Etna, during 
the eruption of 1819. 
According to all that I have said, my belief is, 


‘that volcanic explosions are constantly accom- 


panied with flames. So convinced am I. of. this 
truth in regard to Vesuvius, that I would engage 
to point them out during any eruption, provided 
the circumstances were at all favourable. 

I again repeat, that if the existence of this 
phenomenon has been denied, it is owing to the 
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CLERMONT BOARDING ACADEMY, BOARDING SCHOOL 

OR BOYS.—This institution is situated 3 miles north of Phi- | fy OR YOU NG MEN AND BOYS, near Moorestown, Burling 
ladelphia, on the road from Frankford t» Germantown. The ton County, N. J The situation is retired, healthy and 


salubrity and beauty of the place, combined with its large and pleasant, the water is pure and soft; the farm contains upwards 
ample accommodations, ret der it one of the most desirable situ- of 50acres, with an abundance of fine fruit. ‘Those pupil< who 


ations in the country. have a taste fur agriculture or horticulture will be aided in the 
Frankford is the nearest village,and being one and a half | exercise of these healthy and delightful pursuits in the intervals 


miles distant from us, renders the students entirely free from the of their studies, when parents desire it. 
influence of improper company and associates. I've course of study includes all the elementary, as well as 


The health and morals are carefully attended to; and to pre- | the higher departments ofa liberal and practical English 


vent any breaches of discipline, &c. the students will never be | ¢dacation ; Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Physiology, Bota- 
left without the supervision of one of the principals. ny and ether departments of Natural History, will receive spe- 


The Boarding department is under the particular care of the cial attenuon, and be fully illustrated by excellent apparatus and 
parents of the subscribers, specimens A — aud well selected Library wili be open to 
A full course of study embraces all the elementary and nearly | the use of the students. j : 
all the higher departments of Science ‘To render the natural In all the studies, particular care will be exercised to give 
sciences more pleasing and instructive, familiar illustrations will thema_ practical direction, and to cultivate such a taste tor 
be given by diagrais and experiments useful knowledge as will be calculatcd to enlarge the under- 

The charge of Tuition in English will be $35 per quarter. | standings of our pupils, and increase their usefulness and 
(payable in ad vance) including boarding, washing and mending, | happiness in life. 
library, lights, fue!, &c.; and forthe Languages, each $5 per qr. All the pupils will live in the family as our own children ; 
additional. Address all letters to “ Clermont Academy, near | their morals and deportment will receive the most careful at- 
Frankford, Pa.” tention. ‘The number will be limited, and the whole atten- 
SAMUEL Y. BUCKMAN, : Principals. | Hon of the Subscribers will be devoted to the improvement 
EDWIN D BUCKMAN, pas: | of those who may be entrusted to our care. 
REFERENCES. 


The Summer Term willcommence on the third Second 
In Philadelphia—Ezra Hoopes, Johu Hl. Cavender, Samuel 


day in the Fifth month, snd continue till the last Seventh day 
in the Ninth month. The Winter Term will commence on 
Badger, Joxeph Walmsiey, T. Ellwood Chapman, Wm. C. Mur- - ; a b 
phy, Marmaduke Watson, N. Shoemaker, M. D. 
r 


a first ae day in the 11th month, and continue till the 
fl myo Peat : . ast Seventh dayjin the Fourth month. Students may enter 
Pi Se toe ag F Betton, M. D., P. R. Freas, editor | 4; any time, and without restriction asto age. : 

In Wilmit WH FCLCRralM. |. The charge for ‘Tuition,Boarding and Washing will be— 

n Wilmington, Del.— William Warner. ‘ . ; .f F , 

In & ; ; . . $37 50 a quarter of twelve weeks, payable in advance. No 

Salem, N. J.— Minor Harvey. Aaron B. Ivins. xtra ch SAMUEL 8. GRISCOM., Principal 

Joshua Buckman, Jonathan Paxson, Bucks co. Robert Buck. | ©*™ ©B8rBes- ry U Bohs S. GES Oh, | i ae 
man, Joshua Fell, Philadelphia co Pa. 3m* ROWLAND JOHNSON, Assistan'. 

pete - -- REFERENCES, 

In Philadelphia—Joseph Warner, Richard Price. George 
Griscom, and John D. Griscom, M. D. No. 169 Vine street ; 
Wm. M. Muzzey, Wm. Dorsey, No. 132 North 2d st, John 
B. Ellison, No. 40 Arch st., Lippincott & Parry. 

Kensington—Jonathan Wainwright. 

Germantown. Pa.—Joshua R. Johnson. 

In Moorstown, N. J.—Benjamin H. Lippincott. Chalkley 
Gillingham. 

‘“* Evesham, N. J.—Zebedee M. Wills, Andrew Griscom. 

‘* Springfield, N. J —Samuel Ellis. 

** Salem, N. J.—George M. Ward. 

‘*. Frankford, Pa.—Isaac Whitelock, Wm. Griscom, jr. 
George L. Gillingham. 

‘* Wilmington, Del.—EliHilles. 

‘* Quakertown, Bucks co. Pa.—Samuel J. Levick. 

N. B. Stages leave Camden, every day for Moorstown, 
and will bring passengers to the school—those who prefer it 
may easily procure conveyances at the livery stables, in Cam- 


en. 
Packages and letters, left at C. Champion’s Arch St. Fer 


ry, will be forwarded to the school every day. , 


Te 


great difficulty of observing explosions very near 
at hand; and when they are observed far from 
the aperture in action, as is usually the case, the 
flames are either concealed by the walls of sco- 
rie which surround them, or, if they rise, they 
disappear among the smoke and jets of stones. 
he phenomenon of which I speak is not an 
accidental one in the great actions of volcanoes. 
It is only necessary to see it once to be convinced 
that it is intimately connected with the cause of 
these actions. It may be said that flames are 
the most remarkable circumstance in volcanic 
explosions, as the latter are the most essential 
phenomena of eruptions; we may perceive in 
them the most direct external manifestation of 
the origin of the internal commotion. It is for 
this reason that I consider my observations on 
the flames of Vesuvius as tending to assist in ex- 
plaining the cause of volcanic phenomena. 

1. Flames never appear in Vesuvius but when 
the volcanic action is energetic, and is accom- 

nied with a development of gaseous substances 
in a state of great tension; they do not appear 
when the actions are feeble. 

2. Their appearance always accompanies 
explosions from the principal mouth ; only they 
cannot be observed but in favourable circum- 
stances. 

3. They likewise show themselves in the small 
cones in action, which are formed in the interior 
of the crater, or at the foot of the volcano. 

4. Finally, they are not visible except in the 
openings which are directly in communication 
with the volcanic fire, and never on the moving 
lavas which are at a distance from their source. 


After this exposition, it is natural to enquire, 
what is the gas which produces these flames in 
Vesuvius ? 



























DRUGS AND CHEMICALS. 

NDELIBLE INK, for marking on linen, both with and 

without mordant—warranted. 

WARRINER’S SILVERING SOLUTION, for renewing 
old plated ware and producing by a single application a plate 
of pure silver, on brass or german-silver candlesticks, door- 
knobs, castors, &c. 

SUPERIOR TEABERRY MOUTH WASIL, an excellent ar- 
ticle for cleansing and preserving the teeth and gums. 

IMPROVED YEAST POWDERS for making light batter in 
a few minutes, put up with full directions for use. 

CARBONATED SODAIC POWDERS, which furnish an 
agreeable and refreshing summer drink. 

Also, SUPERIOR MINERAL WATER on draught, or put 
upin bottles for family use. For sale,together with a large as- 
sortment of Drugs, Medicines, English and French Perfume- 
rv, Fancy and Shaving Soaps, &c. &c., at Edward Parrish’s 
Family Medicine and Prescription Store, N. W. corner Ninth 
and Chesnut streets, Philadelphia. 4m13 


SCHOOL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, No. 74 North Fourth strect, 
e keeps constantly for sale a very extensive assortment of 
Books and Statienery, &c.. to which he invites the attention of 
School Teachers, Library Committees, and otbers. 
- 
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ALL virtue consists in the rectitude of the will.— 
This is what Jesus Christ would have us understand 
by these words: The kingdom of God is within 

ou. Luke xvii. 21. He does not require great 


nowledge, great talents, nor great actions ; all that 
as necessary is, that we should havea heart to love 


God.— Fenelon. 


CHAPMAN & JONES, 


WILLIAM D. PARRISH’S 

\ HOLESALE AND RETAIL Paper and Rag Warehouse, 

No. 4 North Fifth Street, two doors above Marke:, 
Philadelphia. 

FRIENDS’ PUBLICATIONS COUNTRY MERCHANTS and TEACHERS supplied with 

oe a general assortment of Writing, Printing and Wrapping Pa- 

He also keeps on hand a general assortment of Friends’ Books; pers; wall and curtain papers, bonnet boards, &c. Also, the 

among them will be found Martha Smith's Letters, just publish- | Standard School Books, Blank Books Ink. ink Powder 

ed, Hicks Discourses, Kersey’x Treatise, Friends’ Miscellany, | Slates Quills, Steet Pens, and Stativacry ra enéral. all f 

nt senecemencer Sees to True Peace Friends’ Discipline, | which are offered at the lowest wholesale Ab it. nak 

eee at, Sa, 3mo30 x Country rags bought for eash, or in exchange forfgoods 
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BOQ OK A N D J OB PR IN‘ AN APPRENTICE WANTED at cash prices. 4m20-ly 
ESTABLISHMENT, O oan the Houseand Sign Painting business. Onefrom|~  &»&»}— CLOTH STORE. ee ee 
Ns = the country would be preferred. Apply at 17 Spruce L Ss Me 
No. 3 South Fifth St., near Market | 2 y.jo0 Second WM. C. MURPHY... | TACKSON, CLAPP & Co. N. W. corner of Market and Second 
wenn ;  henebtenll aie ____s| J streets have ju:t received a handsome assortment of S 
The subscribers would respectfully call the attention of their NARRATIVES, &c. OF ANN BYRD Goods, fais in part a 
friends to their new Book and Job Printing Office, UST PUBLISHED, and for sale at No. 74 North Fourth St, | French blue, black olive and brown Cloths 
which is supplied with a very extensive va- mere eee he rr ae ae hoe nas, Jurth “t. | English wool black, blue, invisible green and olive do. 
; 1 : Narratives, Pious Meditations and Religious Exercises of ‘ 8 
riety af NBw materials, presses, etc. Ann Byrd, price 31 cents ene | American do do do do. 
BOOKS, HANDBILLS, CATALOGUES, | 4m6 T.E. CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth street. _ | French West of England and American black, blue and fancy 
> , . . ~ ‘ ry wa oe . oe ass 8 4 
PAMPHLETS, CIRCULARS, NOTICES, mae | English and French black satin Vestings. 
: : . : 1K BOOKS | ne g 
% A RDS, 81 Q RE Bi LLS, BLA N KS, & c.&c. | . 3 : : ‘ Xs : Pr Do do black silk do 
Executed with despatch, and in a style which, for neatness | JI BLISHED BY JOHN COMLY, and for sale by T. E. | Cashmere and fancy silk do 
and clearness of impressien, will compare with the work of Chapman, 74 North Fourth street, Philadelp’ a; by Baker | Weve. figured. quilting and Marseilles do 
& Crane, 158 Pearl street, New York; E.M.Fulle .8 East Bal- | Buffand white cashmerette do 


any other establishment. Our prices are such as we believe 
will in all cases render satisfacties 


| timore street, Baltimore. |'T'weed Cassimeres. 
| Black silk Velvets. 






JOSIAH CHAPMAN. Job Scott's Journal and Works, in two vols. 8vo. 3 00 | Silk and 'd Se 
JONATHAN T. JONES. | Friends’ Miscellany, containing original Essays, Journals, Let- | Pl; rea eOrenes ere. : ’ 
Corner of Fifth and Merchant Sts. near the *‘ Black Bear." ters, Memoria's, tlistorical and Biographical accounts of Ameri- | p ae nee and colored fancy Linen Drills. 
~ D t cate Solin don, 18 vole > 10 50| oe and fancy Gambroons. 
ISAAC DIXON, Ilugh Judge's Journal, ' 1 OU Brown Hollands, Silecias, &c. 
(0ck AND WATCH MAKER, No. 150 South Street, John Woolman’s Journal and Works, enlarge d edition, 874 | ALSO 
4 doors below Fourth, Philadelphia. voy ; yt ame on Religious Subjects, third editien, en- | Mixed and Diab Broad-cloths, suitable for Friends’ wear. 
Hnd-Omos Philadel; hia Me morial!s of decersed Friend * | ton Damasks, for Coach ‘Trimmings. 
oe : Te: i *hia Memoria!s o cerse ends, 0 | ‘itha general ass ‘ ah > 7. : ; 
N E W STOC 1K OF DR Y GOODS | Joshus Evans's Journal, 12mo. 624 offer for ails oe yea a me > : ae 
a F : F = F | Narratives, Diaries and Essays of James Hamton, late of Bucks | © by Me piece or at retail. 
HE Gubsoriber takes this method to inform his friends that he | county, Pa. i | 3) : TS 
has taken the Store, No. 61 Nerth Second Street, below | Journal of Rufus Hall, late of Galway, N. ¥ 50 | 
Arch St., and has now on hand and is eonstantly receiving direct | Ann Byrd's Narratives and Reflections, 31 j THE 
from the New York market, a full supply of FANCY and STA- | Journal of Isaac Martin, late of Rahway, N. Jersey 37 . ’ ° 
PLE DRY GOODS, whuch he is satisfied wall be found at as low | - - a Friends Veckly Intelli wilted 
prices at the above NO as at any other Store in the city. Par- SUPERIOR INDELIBLE INK - q ’ 
ticular attention paid to goods suitable for Frieuds’ wear. .- : Fe , ‘ 
5mi 1 M. BUZBY. | | ARNIJLL’S very superior Indelible Ink, used without a 1s published every Seventh=day, 


preparation, warranted to produce a beautiful black in a | - 
| few minutes, that will not wash out. Also, CONGRESS INK, | At Ho. 3 South Fifth Street, corner of Merchant St. 





¥ “eye > 7 ‘* 
JUST PUBLISHED | black, blue, or red. Ink Powder, &c. &c. BY CI > r 
HE MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND GOSPEL| Sold wholesale and retail, by [APMAN AND JONES, 
LABORS OF SAMUEL FOTHERGILL, WITH | WM. D. PARRISH, See 


SELECTIONS FROM HIS CORRESPONDENCE,| 4m20-ly 4 north Fifth Street, 2 doors above Market. 


&c., By George Crosfield. First American from the Eng- TERMS —$ 2 per annum—2.50 if not paid within six moa— 


lish edition—in pot Octawo Volume of over Gve hundred | JUST PUBLISHED. 3.00 if not paid within 1 year. Notice to discontinue a subsenp 
pegs. rice in neat muslin binding, $2, sheep, (Library Letters of Martha Smith, with a Memoir of her Lif tion m i «hye , 
‘ > rT ‘ * Mii . Ys al Afe, pre ust 2 . ‘ 
style.) $2 25. For sale by a ws CRA ak by a few of her particular friends Prise 374 nenea, PaPrOROreS rear. st be given at least one month before the close of the 
, eari street, N.Y. Also, just received. A Sermon, by Lucretia Mott, delivered at : 
ae pennts forthe sale of John and Isaac Comly’s publi- | Washington City. Price 8 cents. : 3m30 Advertisements will be inserted at Fifty Cents a square for the 
we ; sl. E, CHAPMAN, 74 North Fourth St. _ | first, and Twenty-five Cents for each additional insertion. 











